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Rememiiance Host 

By 

Anne M. Green 

Music comes drifting from out of the distance, 

Dim and forgotten, comes calling to me, 

Singing and sighing and draining me empty — 

Empty and lone as a wind-ridden sea — 

Bringing vague longings for things that are fled, 
Longings for things that are lost now and dead . . . 

Or for things that are not yet born. 

Sad as a birch shaking white in the coldness, 

Lone as a star in a storm-clouded night, 

Emptied by music, yet filled with a longing 
For something half -known and yet veiled from my sight. 
Oh ! Yearn as I may there comes only the blot 
Of a dream I have dreamed and now long have forgot — 
Ora dream that I never have known. 
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Editorial to The Students 


OTHER quarter rolls around and with it another issue of The Epaulet . 


We who are seniors can still recall the thrill of excitement and anticipation 


when the first copy of the newly founded Epaulet was placed in our hands. 
Our magazine is not so old and well established that it can stand without the 
full cooperation of the students. We of the staff realize the many channels 
into which you are expected to diverge your allowance, but we also know that 
without your support The Epaulet cannot exist. So won’t you help us? 

This year we, of the staff, shall endeavor to give each class a fair representa- 
tion of material in your magazine. That is why we have asked each class to 
elect two members to the staff. Thus, you freshmen, sharpen up those pencils 
and hand in your part. You, too, sophomores, put aside those Survey Books 
and write a masterpiece yourself. As for you, juniors, why not tell us all 
about the marvelous adventures you’ve had? And, seniors, this is the year 
we expect the best from you. 

If upon reading your material, we find that by a few slight changes we can 
improve its literary merit, we, as is the policy of other magazines, take the 
liberty to do so. However, in so far as possible, we shall consult and discuss 
the change with you. 

You will notice on Page 34 a new feature, Index of Authors, which 
we hope you will like. Thus by giving a brief biographical sketch of those 
whose writings are published in each issue, we will try to acquaint you with them. 

We welcome any suggestions or criticisms that you might care to give us, 
for The Epaulet is yours, and it will be what you wish to make it ! 



The Editors. 
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Observations Today 

By 

Mildred Prudent Stewart 


T HERE are khakis here and 
everywhere. There are navy 
blues and olive drabs. 

The train is loaded with faces — youth- 
ful faces, grimy faces, pensive faces, 
sleepy faces. Round heads nod. Sturdy 
backs slump. 

‘‘No seats,” says the conductor. 

‘Til stand,” says the lady. 

“So this is war,” muses the lady. 
“These boys are so young, their bodies 
so strong. Will they still be pulsing 
with life in a few months? 

“What about my place?” thinks the 
lady. “Am I doing my bit? Am I 
playing at my efforts to help?” An 
empty feeling envelopes her heart ; deep 
compassion for the boys fills her being. 
“Where can I start ?” like a wheel turn- 
ing the thought revolves in her mind. 

In the dimly lighted station, men in 
uniform, women, children, all sizes, 
move restlessly about. They are all 
going places. 

Into the baggage room she hurries. 
“My bag, where's my bag?” 

“When did you check it? When did 
you come in ? No bags have come.” 

“Til return tomorrow,” weary voices 
reply — just a small inconvenience of the 


war, of no importance when compared 
to that khaki -clad youth. 

“Lady, watch your step.” After the 
confusion and lights of the station, the 
city lies dark and apparently deserted. 
A blackout — the signs of life snuffed out. 

“Hotel Plaza,” says the lady. The 
cab speeds on. 

Lights are on in the hotel. People 
mill through the lobby. “Sorry, no va- 
cancies for the week. You may have a 
room for tonight only.” 

Up speeds the elevator. The twenty- 
flight trip makes one’s breath catch. 

Peace at last! She looks into the 
starry night, for stars show up when 
lights are off. 

Buildings rise around her : monu- 
ments to man’s achievement. Is it pos- 
sible that one tiny speck flying high in 
the clouds can mean destruction for this 
man-made wonder? 

“God forbid ! God guide us !” The 
lady breathes a prayer, brushing a tear 
from her cheek. Resolution rises in her 
heart. She straightens her shoulders. 
She has her part to play but until now 
it has been merely pretence. Now she 
sees that she has kept herself aloof, giv- 
ing of herself only when it was conven- 
ient. But those khaki-clad boys are in 
it. She must get in it, too. 
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What’s In A Sandwich? 

By 

Harriet E. Tyler 


* f I ^ IS time we paid tribute to the 
all-American habit which re- 
^ verts back nearly three cen- 
turies. The culinary art highly adopted 
to sandwich making must be credited to 
the male sex ; in fact, credit for the sand- 
wich must be duly ceded to a gentleman 
of high honor. Still today, it is the most 
appetizing creation, step by step, layer 
upon layer, reeking and dripping with 
male talent. 

In its evolution, the sandwich was less 
highly flavored and seasoned although 
it was likely none the less appetizing 
to those who christened it with their sev- 
enteenth century ale. For the Earl of 
Sandwich’s men were not long in taking 
up the idea. It seems that they were 
amused witnesses of the act which the 
Earl performed with two cuts of bread 
enclosing a bit of meat. This rare re- 


freshment become known immediately 
as a (la) Sandwich. And throughout 
the years people have been inserting be- 
tween portions of bread something of a 
dissimilar nature. 

At first there were the conventional 
sandwiches made of cheeses and meats, 
then those with varied fillings plus let- 
tuce, mayonnaise, mustard, jelly, or the 
like to add flavor. Next came the 
sturdy, wholesome, lunch-box type, fol- 
lowed by the roast beef sandwich, which 
serves as the base of the restaurant din- 
ner special. Following next came the 
era of the bridge or tea party sandwich, 
intended only for the diet of finicky fe- 
males. Finally, today we see ourselves 
facing an endless period of the club 
sandwich specials — these are currently 
popular for their value as a one-meal 
dish, but they are to be tackled only ac- 
cording to specific directions. 
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31 n fflpmarutm 

On October 23, 1942, the faculty and students of Mary Washington 
lost one of their finest members and friends, Dr. Dice Robins Anderson. 
Although his stay among us was all too brief, during the few months in 
which we were privileged to know him, we grew to admire and to love 
the greatness which was his. Dr. Anderson’s greatness lay not only in 
the degrees and honors which he had won, but in the qualities which 
made him our true and beloved friend ; his sincere interest in us, his piety, 
and love of humanity, his geniality and capacity for friendship. 

Dr. Dice Robins Anderson was born in Charlottesville, Virginia, 
April 18, 1880. He received his Bachelor of Arts Degree from Randolph- 
Macon College in Virginia in 1900 and his Master of Arts in 1901. From 
the University of Chicago he received his Ph.D. Degree in 1912. From 
1901 and 1903 he taught mathematics at Central Female College at Lex- 
ington, Missouri and history at Randolph-Macon Academy, Bedford City, 
Virginia. From 1907 until 1908, he became an instructor of history at 
the University of Chicago. From 1919 until 1920, Dr. Anderson was 
professor of Economics and Political Science and director of the School 
of Business Administration of the University of Richmond. From 1920 
until 1931, he was president of Randolph-Macon Woman’s College. He 
was called from there to take the presidency of Wesleyan College, Macon, 
Georgia, where he remained for ten years until he came to Mary Wash- 
ington in 1941. 

Dr. Anderson was a member of Phi Beta Kappa, Tau Kappa Alpha, 
Phi Kappa Sigma, and The American Historical Association. In Fred- 
ericksburg, we know of his active interest and participation as a member 
of the Rotarians. 

He was the author of William Branch Giles — A Study in the Politics 
in Virginia and the Nation , and Edmund Randolph, Second Secretary of 
State. From 1915 until 1917, he was editor of the “Richmond College 
Historical Paper.” 

Fie was an active member in his church organization, serving as a 
member of the Virginia Annual Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church South from 1922 until 1929. 

He was the embodiment of all those qualities which we admire — 
intelligence, Christianity, friendliness, piety, and humor. We can indeed 
be grateful that we knew him even if for only a short wdiile, for his 
memory will live with us forever. 


Tribute to Dr. Anderson 

By 

Virginia Urbin 


V ERY, very early one Sunday 
morning last spring, a small 
group of YWCA girls walked 
out on the golf course for morning de- 
votionals. With them were Dr. and 
Mrs. Anderson. Except for an occa- 
sional song from a cardinal, the air was 
hushed and still. The grass still had 
the fresh smell of dew and the sky had 
that glowing warmth that only a spring 
morning can give. Dr. Anderson, who 
led the devotionals, was obviously 
touched by the beauty of the morning. 
He talked of God and nature and of what 
a really winderful world this is in spite 
of its many sordid sides, and of how 
mankind in general, and, we students in 
particular, must strive to make man's 
manner of living worthy of God's world. 

That image is only one of many im- 
ages of Dr. Anderson which we students 
will cherish. But it is typical of the 
spirit he has left us — his quiet, unassum- 
ing dignity, his serenity, his friendly 
interest, his love of fellowship, his love 
of God. 

He was much more than a professor 
to us. Above all, he was our friend, and 
we felt his personal interest in us as in- 


dividuals, as well as a student body, 
whether it be his cheery “Good morn- 
ing, Ladies !" as he passed us on cam- 
pus, or his lecture in the classroom — 
whether it be his chats with us between 
classes in Chandler Hall, or his talks to 
us at Sunday night devotionals. He 
was a teacher whose teaching was not 
limited to the classroom. Just to see 
him w^alk across campus w r as an impres- 
sive lesson in graceful living. As a 
professor he had our respect, as a reli- 
gious leader he had our reverence, and 
as a friend he had our love. 

In the years to come, as old classes 
go out and new classes come in, Dr. 
Anderson, himself, may be forgotten. 
Such is life — such is death. But his in- 
fluence, his spirit, will never die. It has 
become a part of Mary Washington, and 
as such will be handed down to every 
incoming class as part of its heritage. 

The present student body, because we 
have had the privilege of knowing and 
loving Dr. Anderson, will spread his 
spirit w r herever we go in our efforts to 
make man's manner of living more wor- 
thy of God's world. Dr. Anderson will 
be our inspiration because he, himself, 
so beautifully fulfilled that ideal. 
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“Kingdom on Earth” 

By 

Frances Lee Hall 


T HERE were once three coun- 
tries separated by deep, wide 
oceans. Two of these countries 
were very small and very old, and had 
many, many people while the other was 
a large, new land with fewer people. 

Now the new land was a place of 
w r ealth. There was rich, fertile earth ; 
there were metals of all kinds ; there 
were coal, oil, gas, and lumber; there 
was a great abundance of food. The 
white people of this country were indeed 
fortunate. They laughed, sang, and 
played ; they also quarreled, fought, and 
worked. A great many of them became 
rich and tired of working. They wanted 
more help to till their soil, dig their 
ditches, and wash their clothes. And 
so, they looked about them to find some- 
one to do these tasks. 

They looked at the tw T o older countries 
and felt sorry for them, for there the 
land was dusty and the weather hot. The 
yellow people knew not how to take the 
metals from the sallow earth ; they knew 
not even how to heal their sick. Far 
too many people struggled simply to 
live. 

The new land felt very sorry for the 
people of the old lands, and their leaders 
said, “We want to help. You may send 
many workers to our country, and we 
shall teach them how they, too, may be- 
come rich.” 

The people of the lands across the sea 


rejoiced. There was now hope for them 
in this new land of the white man. There 
would be room for them and work and 
food. The yellow people from both 
countries crossed the ocean to the new 
world as rapidly as possible, and were 
welcomed by the white man. 

But the white man forgot to teach 
them to become rich — the yellow folk 
really did not want to learn. They were 
content to work very hard merely for 
enough to eat. For a long while this 
pleased the white man. However, grad- 
ually, there came to be too many yellow 
and white people. White men who 
worked for a living wanted more money 
for their work than the yellow men. The 
white men clamored to their leaders that 
something be done, and something was 
done. 

The leaders saw that there were too 
many yellow workers; therefore, they 
said, “No more yellow persons may 
come to our land.” 

This decision greatly puzzled the peo- 
ple in the old lands, and they asked, 
“Why?” 

To one country the white man said, 
“Not because the yellow race is inferior 
to the white race, but because it is differ- 
ent. He doesn’t think or believe or live 
like the white man. The white and yel- 
low men have different cultures and do 
not mix well. Therefore, we believe that 
it is better that each stays in his own 
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land.” The country to which the white 
man gave this answer was satisfied, and 
agreed to send no more yellow men to 
live in the new land. Instead, the yellow 
man would learn to develop his own 
country, and would be content to trade 
with the new land. 

And now, a very strange thing hap- 
pened. When the second country 
asked, “Why?”, the white man did not 
make the same answer. In fact, he 
didn’t make any answer at all. The 
yellow people of the second country 
were very angry with the white people 
and thought, “They believe themselves 
to be better than we are. They have the 
finest land, but we shall prove who are 
the better fighters when the time comes.” 


And so the second country came to hate 
the beautiful new land and plotted a time 
when they might strike and drive the 
white man from his home. 

For such they tried to do. At the 
moment when they thought the white 
men to be napping, the yellow people 
made war upon them. But the little 
yellow men did not succeed. They did 
not take the good land, nor did they 
avenge themselves. Instead, they were 
driven back to their own miserable little 
country — weak, beaten, hungry, and 
worn. In this land they dwell to this 
day; having neither enough food nor 
work ; nor happiness, nor love ; existing 
out of favor with men on earth. 


Somewhere 

By 

Lilyan M. Nelson 

You have gone away. 

I thought of loneliness, 

But you are closer — 

Closer than before. 

This moon and these stars — 
I watch them each night 
Atop this lonely hill 
And somewhere you, too, 
Are watching. 

You have gone away, 

But not far, not far. 


Stars Will Shine 

By 

Dorothy Johnson 


S TARS had shone for Mary Ste- 
vens, but they would not shine 
again. She had been young then, 
and in her gay, reckless, and tempestu- 
ous youth, she had seen the realization 
of her dreams — her name emblazoned 
in the glittering lights of Broadway, the 
clamoring throngs of “star-mad” auto- 
graph seekers, and all else that accompa- 
nies fame. Then, with a sudden tumul- 
tuous crash, she had been reduced again 
to Mary Stevens, the girl, — no, not the 
girl now, but rather the woman, for age 
is an inevitable thing — now she was 
know r n to Broadway as a “has been.” 
The theater still had a fascination for 
the woman from the tiny mid-western 
town. She had come to the theater with 
a fierce hope, the realization of which 
had made Mary Stevens what she was 
today. Part of her life sounds like the 
trite, and only too familiar story, “Local 
girl makes good !” Yes, perhaps a local 
girl did make good, but on Broadway 
one learns soon that success is a fleeting 
thing, a trivial thing, and that the vacil- 
lating public soon forgets. Now, Mary 
Stevens, the idol, had vanished, and 
only memories remain to her. 

Backstage in the Republic Theater, 
a woman is sitting, busily engaged in 
the alteration of costumes. She is not 
a young woman, for her hair is streaked 
with gray, and her hands have the tough- 
ened, weather-beaten appearance which 
is characteristic of those who have seen 


much hard work. Her most predomi- 
nant feature, however, is an ugly, red 
scar which forms a large, deep semi- 
circle on her right cheek. Who would 
guess that this women has also known 
the taste of fame. 

When she looks up from her work, 
one can see that her eyes have the glassy, 
unseeing stare of one who is preoccu- 
pied with things of a not-too-material 
quality. Suddenly, she returns to reali- 
ty with a start, and notices that several 
of the girls have clustered around her 
chair and are laughingly asking her to 
tell them of her life as a star. 

“It was many years ago, Betty,” 
smiles the elderly woman. “In fact, I 
must have been just about your age.” 
“Was the theater so different in those 
days ?” 

“Oh, Betty, the theater will never 
change, you know that.” 

“Yes, Betty, Sue was right when she 
said that the theater would never change, 
for the theater is a never-ending series 
of successes and failures.” 

“Mary, tell us how you became a great 
star. You've promised and promised, 
but you’ve never told us anything.” 
The old woman smiles gently, “Well, 
Betty, it’s not a very interesting story.” 
“It will be interesting to us, though.” 
Old Mary Stevens leans back in her 
low chair, her gnarled hands resting in 
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her lap, and her eyes once again resum- 
ing a look of remoteness. 

“Yes, it was twenty years ago, and I 
had dreams of becoming a great star. 
Everyone thought I was foolish, and I 
don't believe anyone thought that I 
would ever become an actress. We lived 
in Dalton then, and my father owned the 
general store. Our neighbors laughed 
when I said that I was going East to 
become an actress, for the people out 
there scorned the theatrical profession." 

“But you came in spite of everyone," 
breathes Sue softly. 

“Life here in New York wasn’t the 
glamorous adventure which I had al- 
ways thought it would be. It was a 
ceaseless and tiresome journey from 
one producer to another. ‘No’ was the 
word I heard most frequently in those 
days, and it would have been easy then 
to recognize defeat and to return to 
Dalton. Finally, though, I did get a 
part, not a very big one, but neverthe- 
less, it was a part, so I stayed in New 
York. Gradually, I was given better 
roles, and in two swift years I had 
reached my goal. Then one evening I 
was late for a performance, and as we 
sped across town, our taxi collided with 
a truck." The old woman pauses, mo- 
mentarily, almost as if she were re-living 
the entire scene. 

“How well I remember those endless 
hours of waiting, the ghastly whiteness 


of my hospital room. Then, recovery, 
and w T ith recovery, the revelation that I 
would be disfigured for life." 

The three girls sit motionless, scarce- 
ly breathing, their eyes fixed intently 
upon the woman’s face. 

“Then, for the first time, I discovered 
that Broadway was cold, and heartless. 
Broadway is kind only to those who 
have much to offer. I will never again 
be recognized as a star, and I will never 
again see my name flaming in lights, but 
once more I would like to make Broad- 
way become aware of me." 

It was ten years later, that the two 
smartly dressed women entered the re- 
ception room of Sam Bennet, the pro- 
ducer. They were stars now’, but they 
were swiftly beginning to realize the in- 
constancy that is Broadway. 

“Look, Sue. A new play is going to 
be produced, and it should be a ‘hit.’ 
Here look at these reviews." 

Sue took the limp, and much fingered 
copy of the Daily Times , and her eyes 
followed the lines closely and rapidly. 
Then, suddenly, she saw T something 
which she could scarcely believe. Her 
next words tumbled out incoherently. 

“Betty — that woman — Mary Stevens 
— she wrote this play !" 

Somewhere in the heart of the city, 
an old woman has been made happy, 
and once again stars will shine for Mary 
Stevens. 


%e (2xis I3ilc)s 

By 


Lesley Carroll Anderson 


The Axis bird is the funniest bird 
That ever you could find ; 

It can’t see out of one eye, 

And the other one is blind. 

It makes its home in the Goebbles tree 
Among the other thieves, 

Who enjoy taking refuge behind 
The propaganda leaves. 

It’s something like a vulture, 

With the heart of a snake ’tis said, 

There’s a yellow streak down its middle, 
And ’tis allergic to anything red. 

It loves to kill little children, 

And adores the sound of a gun, 

But that red, white and blue colored eagle 
Will always make it run. 

It doesn’t like rice or pagodas, 

And a bull will make it crawl. 

Its head is puffed up with Ego 
Thinking it is the strongest of all. 

And its doom is a bottomless pit, 

For those twenty-eight foes are already to 
Destroy it bit by bit. 

Its a shame for such a creature 
To have ever roamed the earth — 

We must see that never in the future 
Will its relations be given birth. 

Though its funeral dirge is playing 
There are tears in nobody’s eyes — 
There’ll be cheers in the air when finally 
It curls up its toes and dies ! 


The Letter 

By 

Judy Herrick 


S TEPHEN Burley looked at the 
long, white envelope and laughed. 
It was not a pleasant laugh, for it 
was hard, bitter, and totally without 
mirth. His face, twisted with hate and 
disillusion, was not pleasant either, and 
the grey eyes looked haggard and despe- 
rate. No, Stephen Burley was a differ- 
ent person from the eager, dark-haired 
boy who had entered Duke University 
a year before. 

“So, it has come!” Stephen thought, 
and he made a harsh sound which sud- 
denly died in his throat. His own voice 
had a vaguely familiar ring to him. Yes, 
Carl had laughed the same way eight 
months before, right here in the bare 
attic room. Stephen could almost hear 
Carl's angry voice saying : 

“You can stay in this dirty hole if 
you want to, Steve, but I’m getting out ! 
Go ahead and see where it gets you. 
Sure, you'll scrimp and save and pinch 
every penny that comes your way to 
pay your tuition. I can see you now, 
working all hours of the night, washing 
dishes or doing some other dirty job. 
But it won’t get you anywhere. Pretty 
soon you’ll be getting a little, white en- 
velope from the Dean telling you it’s 
too bad ; but Stevie will have to go be- 
cause his old man didn't have the money 
to pay for his tuition. You can’t do it, 
Steve, and neither can I, but I’m getting 
out while the getting’s good ! So long, 
sucker !” 


Then Carl picked up his battered 
suitcase and slammed the door behind 
him. 

That was eight months ago. . . . 

“Carl was right all along,” Steve 
thought. “I was a fool not to listen to 
him, and I know it now. Just because I 
had some crazy idea that I wanted to be 
a doctor ... to be able to cure the sick 
and heal the crippled . . .” 

Steve looked back, and he could see 
how his childish wish had grown with 
the years until it had become a burning 
ambition. He could feel himself tingle 
again with the desire to fulfill his shat- 
tered dreams. They had been wonderful 
dreams. He could remember when he 
and young Carl Griffin had made their 
plans together. How, after much delib- 
eration, they decided to enroll at the 
great southern university of Duke. They 
said they didn’t mind working to secure, 
an education, for they were poor men’s 
sons, and there were too many mouths 
to feed at home to think of getting any 
help for college expenses. So, at last, 
the great day came, and the two eager 
boys entered college together. For a 
small sum they rented a grim, little 
room quite a distance from the univer- 
sity. 

Steve remembered how happy they 
had been when they secured jobs in a 
small, dingy restaurant, where they 
w r ashed dishes to pay for their meals and 
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a meager salary ; and how, after the first 
two weeks, they were so exhausted that 
they could scarcely swallow the soggy, 
unappetizing food. Their days and even- 
ings were taken up with work and class- 
es, and at night they dragged themselves 
to the cold attic room to study far into 
the small hours of the morning. It had 
been back breaking as well as heart- 
breaking ; and, after the first month, 
Carl had quit. 

“How true Carl’s sarcastic, bitter 
words had been,” Steve mused. . . . 

“You’ll work all hours of the night 
doing anything, hut it won’t do any 
good. . . You’ll get a little, white enve- 
lope telling you to leave. . . Couldn’t 


pay your tuition, sucker. . . Couldn’t 
pay your tuition ! . . .” 

And finally, after all his work and 
sacrifice, the white envelope with the 
official stamp, “Office of the Dean,” had 
come. 

“Well, he’d better frame it to remind 
himself to be practical. He’d never be 
a 'sucker’ again.” 

Steve ripped open the envelope and 
glanced at the brief, typewritten words : 
“I am happy to inform you that you 
have been awarded the Horace Ray- 
burn Mann Medical Scholarship for 
academic excellence and outstanding 
merit. 

L. L. Forsyth, Dean.” 


To h. c. 

By 

Mary Alice Aziz 

Often in the stillness of a starless night I stare 
Out into the blackness, an unfathomable nowhere, 

Out beyond the echoes of this empty, earthly lair, 

Deep into the mute sea knowing you are there. 

Often in the magic of the misting twilight’s hues 
I see your face before me, and past and present fuse : 

Yours the mystic’s vision, yours the modern muse, 

Yours the tortured spirit, yours the shipless cruise. 

Often in the silence of a dim and dying dawn, 

While mortals still lie dreaming and day is yet unborn, 

I walk upon the wet sand ; I brave the ebb-tide’s scorn, 

I speak in plaintive whispers to the waves that fear the morn. 
And of the wanton waters, I ask an only boon : 

To give to you this message, “I, too, may follow soon.” 


All Returned But One 

By 

Albertina Christian 


N O one stirred on the deck of the 
little freighter “Tessy” for some 
time. It was a weary crowd 
who stood gazing at the approaching 
eventide, enhanced by the colors of the 
spectrum which shaded imperceptibly 
into each other. The sun sank below 
the horizon and an early and lurid shade 
of darkness blotted out the serene twi- 
light. 

The wind began to howl ; and its 
power over the sea soon became visible. 
Masses of water, now dark and threat- 
ening, began to rise in larger ridges and 
sink in deeper furrows. A drizzling 
rain soon turned into a terrific down- 
pour. 

Suddenly there was an explosion 
which shook the boat from bow to stern ! 
They had struck again ! Yes, a German 
sub had once more brought death and 
destruction to a people who wished only 
Life, Liberty, and the pursuit of Happi- 
ness. There was a great clamor of foot- 
steps as the anxious members of the 
crew hastened to their respective posi- 
tions. Only two remained behind — one 
washed overboard and the other lying 
in death-like stillness on the deck. 

No attention was paid to him. He, 
no doubt, was dead, and there was no 
time to lose. The last member rushed 
by the figure, stopped, and recognizing 
it to be his friend, stooped and shook 
him violently. The figure moved slight- 
ly, but however slight it was, it was 


enough to tell his shipmate that there 
was life. So, after much struggling, the 
phantom-like figure was pulled into a 
sitting position and told to wait till res- 
cue came. 

It was a miracle, a spiritual power, 
which prompted that figure to get up to 
his post. Mechanically, as though un- 
der an anesthetic, with a half passive, 
stupefied look, this walking ghost wend- 
ed his way over the deck through the 
thick scum of oil and water which 
washed over the deck. Up — up the lad- 
der he went, shaking and glassy eyed. 
He reached the top just in time to be 
pulled into one of the four life boats as 
they were being lowered. 

The end of one of the life boats sank 
entirely under water. Only the weight 
of the boat tackle falling across kept 
them from being washed out. Almost 
immediately, it was discovered that the 
boat had been damaged by the violent 
impact with the water. One of the men 
stuffed blankets against some sprung 
boards in the bow, and everybody who 
was not rowing took their turns at bail- 
ing. 

At first a bailing can was used. Then, 
when in the dark and confusion, this 
was lost, they used their shoes, the ones 
in the middle of the boat passing their 
makeshift bailers to those on the outside 
edge in a kind of bucket brigade. 

Finally, the four life boats rowed 
close to each other, and the loud, sonor- 
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ous voice of the captain rang out with 
the roll call : “Jones” — “Here,” “Mac- 
Donald” — “Here,” “Bogart” — a hand 
was raised to give assurance of the sick 
man’s presence. He continued on down 
the line till “Wenzel” — a death-like 
silence prevailed. Wenzel was missing! 

The appearance of the sub which had 
torpedoed them broke the ghastly si- 
lence. The German captain asked if all 
were off the wrecked ship and, being 
assured that they were, he commanded 
that his men continue shelling. The 
boat burst into a mountain of flame, and 
within six minutes, had sunk into the 
black ocean. 

The occupants of the life boats rowed 
away from this hideous sight amidst the 
howling of the tempest. There was 
hardly a word spoken, for each was 
wrapped in his own unpleasant rumina- 
tions. Although their minds were a 
turmoil, their features were calm and 
composed. Hours passed. The water 
was gaining in the one leaky boat in 
spite of constant bailing. They were al- 
most up to their knees in water and no 
aid was in sight. Worst of all, the 
singleness of purpose, the will to live, 
began to leave this weary group of men. 


Every link in the brittle chain of hope 
seemed to be shattered. At length, ex- 
hausted, many fell asleep in an upright 
position. Still their slogan was that of 
John Paul Jones, “Don’t give up the 
ship !” 

They rowed and rowed until it seemed 
their very arms would drop, when sud- 
denly, their efforts were rewarded, their 
courage confirmed, for in the distance 
a Coast Guard Cutter appeared. The 
Germans had sent in an S. O. S. to 
Trinidad, giving their exact location! 
Friendly asisstance! What a world of 
meaning in those two words after their 
twenty-hour struggle with death on the 
sea. 

The ship maneuvered close to the life 
boats and lowered a landing stair. One 
by one the men were raised to the firm 
deck of the Coast Guard Cutter. Weari- 
ly, they told their tale of disaster — how 
they had met death and destruction on 
the high seas and how they had refused 
to be conquered. 

And now, at last, security. All but 
one were safely returned. Returned, 
yes, but not to a world of peace. The 
sea had spared them that they might 
again resume their fight for freedom. 


Fidelity 

By 

Sallie Roller 

New friends — true friends — 

All the years through 

I’ve met and loved and left again 

Still thinking, dear, of you. 


Roads 

By 

Jayne Anderson 


Two roads diverged in a wood , and I — 

I took the one less traveled by, 

And that has made all the difference. 

— Robert Frost. 

D AWN awoke slowly as the sun 
peeped over the top of the hori- 
zon and caressed the old earth in 
the light of a new day. 

An old, rocky path, long trod, led in- 
to a small treeless opening very near 
to the middle of the forest. 

Alone I had wandered along this path. 
It had been the narrow road I had trav- 
eled since first I awoke, and a voice 
whispered softly into my ear: “You 

are beginning your travels down the 
road ; — some people call it the road of 
life. ,, 

I was told then how I should go 
about my journey ; I do not recall. At 
any rate, that voice spoke to me often 
after its first whisper. Sometimes when 
it spoke, I rebuked it and turned aside. 
At other times I listened and took heed. 
Sometimes it spoke too late and I suf- 
. fered, but learned. 

The road led through swamps, into 
valleys, over hills, through well pop- 
ulated forests. Sometimes I slipped and 
fell and lay for a while in the black mud 
until something made me rise and go on. 

There were frequent crossroads, fre- 
quent forks. Looking backwards at 
that familiar path, I saw the foot prints 
on the road I had traveled, and I asked 
myself — “What if I had turned at the 


crossroads ?” — “What if I had taken 
the road to the left of the fork instead 
of the one to the right — what then?’" 
I did not hear an answer. The words 
dropped from my lips but seemed un- 
heard. For I cannot answer for the 
foot prints that were never printed. 

There have always been decisions to 
make — unimportant as most of them 
seem now. I remember the first time 
I had to decide whether I preferred to 
stay at home with Mitzie and invite 
Betty Lou over for a tea party in the 
back yard or go with Mums to visit 
Grandmother. 

There was the day Mitzie wanted to 
take me to the circus. I wanted to go, 
too, more than anything; but Mums 
said Aunt Beth was coming all the way 
from Chicago on her way to St. Louis 
and would only be in our town a few 
hours between trains. If I went to the 
circus I would miss her. Oh, but how 
I loved the big tents, popcorn, balloons, 
elephants, clowns, and peanuts. But I 
loved Aunt Beth, too, I guess, because 
I told Mitzie she’d have to go without 
me. At the early age of six that was my 
great self-sacrifice. I can remember 
yet how I cried in the dark that night 
after Mums tucked me in bed. The 
circus left town and I felt as though I 
had missed one of life’s greatest treats. 

Time did not stand still, and I grew 
with it. My pathway broadened in 
places and offered exciting, interesting 
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scenic variety. There were lovely smooth 
places along my road — so smooth that 
in sliding gaily along, I sometimes 
slipped and fell. The falls hurt. 

Lovely spring teen-age days returned 
to my mind now. My world looked 
glorious. But even then, seeing through 
rose-colored glasses, there were deci- 
sions to make, and stormy days came 
and passed. Decisions seemed tremen- 
dous at the time, but time has decreased 
them in importance. 

All passed crossroads seem so very 


trivial in comparison to the fork in the 
road I am now facing. They seem very 
far back on the road I’ve trod and very 
remote from the spot where I now 
stand watching day come into view. 

The first kiss of dawn has now passed 
and I am looking out on a new day. But 
today will die tomorrow and by then I 
shall have chosen one of the two roads 
which stretch out before me into the 
w r oods. Will it be the road which forks 
to the right or will it be the one that 
turns sharply to the left? 


Twilight Reverie 

By 

Lilyan M. Nelson 

It has been long since my friends and I 
Stood atop that lonely hill at the end of the day, 
With faces lighted to a darkening sky — 

With eyes that saw unknown lands far away. 

Our hearts were young, carefree and gay, 

Having, not yet, tasted of pain and sorrow ; 

And in the passing of each dreamy day, 

Gave no thought to the doubtful tomorrow. 

Today I stood alone in the meadow deep, 

Far below that lonely, silent hill, 

And wondered if they stirred in their deathless sleep 
And remembered still — remembered still. 


". . . Deep? Dark Regions of Weir” 

By 

Suzanne Norton 


T HE story goes back four years 
when a tiny black colt, bred 
from the famous pair Johns- 
town and Black Princess, was first learn- 
ing that he had only four legs and not 
six. This little midget was turned out 
to pasture to strengthen his legs. A 
year later a leggy, ugly, black colt was 
sold at auction for $4,000. He was the 
lowest priced colt there. Though he 
had been force fed, he still looked like 
a nightmare. After the sale, he was 
turned over to the Van Tyre trainers, 
who give the best training obtainable. 
Gradually, he changed to a dark grey, a 
ghostly grey. 

The colt paid no attention to the 
jockeys or exercise boys, except one. 
He was a small, club-footed boy who 
had been injured while riding an unruly 
filly. The boy and the ugly colt thrived 
on each other’s care. Soon the boy was 
the only one able to control the mys- 
terious colt. That colt never seemed to 
know that he was on the earth ; he was 
always looking into the distance. His 
dark brown eyes gave the feeling that 
he was a human that had come back 
from the underworld — haunted eyes. 
He walked as if he were treading on 
ice, — or was it fire? He was never 
still, restless, welcoming the morning 
workouts, running like a mythical mist. 

The boy alw r ays accompanied the colt 
on the trips — in the grey dawn they rode 


out together: the crippled boy and the 
ugly colt — at the paddock or gate con- 
trolling like a nurse, a demented patient. 
It soon became a track joke; the boy 
and the grey colt. 

That season the colt w r on the triple 
crown with little effort. He was shipped 
to California, with the boy, for the 
Handicap. On the way West, the boy 
developed pneumonia, and soon died 
after he had reached the coast. The 
horse became unmanageable after ar- 
riving at Santa Anita; he no longer 
welcomed the morning workouts. 
Though he still ran like the wind, he 
w r as now more restless than ever. 

He won the Handicap by ten lengths, 
but never received the laurel w r reath, 
for he took straight out, clearing the 
rail and the hedge around the track. The 
jockey deserted him when he left the 
field, but this did not bother the grey, 
who flew straight to the South. That 
was the last ever seen of him. Police 
cars and the wdiole country searched 
for days but they could not find him. 
They haven’t yet. Was he searching 
for the boy? 

Is it strange that he w r as named, 
“Seeketh Me There.” 

“Seeketh Me vdiere the w T ater is dark, 
the land is dark, and the only living 
thing is the god of the unde world. ’Tis 
the deepest, the dankest regions — Weir ? 
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And My Heart Stood Still 

By 

Rose Orts Gonzalez 


1 HAVE been frightened before and 
since, but never have I experienced 
such a feeling of pure terror as I 
did that bleak fall day when Billy 
jumped out of the window. 

It was a cold, gloomy Saturday that 
we gathered in the Armstrong’s second 
floor apartment for the afternoon. There 
were Billy and Philip Armstrong, little 
Margaret Koch, Doris, the janitor’s 
daughter, Sally and I. Feeling that no 
harm could come of leaving us alone in 
the apartment, our respective mothers 
put on their bonnets and departed. 

“Let’s play house,” suggested Mar- 
garet. 

“I want to read,” said Sally, long- 
ingly eyeing the new copy of Little Men. 

“Oh, no, I want to tell stories,” I in- 
sisted emphatically, as I was at the 
stage where reading was an ordeal to be 
avoided as often as possible. 

It was Billy who stated, autocrati- 
cally, “We’re going to play farm.” Now 
Billy was a red head, and the oldest 
male in the group, so he felt himself a 
law unto his little harem — who were we 
to start any serious arguments? 

So we trooped into the boys’ room to 
get out the farm toys. For an hour or 
more we amused ourselves by laying 
out on the green rug planning model 
farms. 

But soon even our favorite pastime 
began to pall : Philip hit Doris over the 


head and demanded that she return his 
pink pig to the barnyard. After we 
settled that and both sides had subsided 
in sulky silence, Billy spoke up in an 
excited voice: “You know what I’ve 
been thinking? Wouldn’t it be wonder- 
ful if we could find the little Lindbergh 
child?” 

(It was just at the time when the 
whole country was in a furor about the 
Lindbergh kidnapping. We could think 
of nothing else.) 

“You know, there’s a swell hiding 
place for kidnappers down on Orchard 
Street. They could be hiding out for 
days down there and no one would 
know it,” I suggested. We all felt that 
Tarry town would be quite a logical place 
to bring the little boy as it was not too 
close to the scene of the crime and not 
too far away, either. I’m afraid we were 
guilty of embarrassing our mothers, for 
we never failed to stare fixedly at any 
child and adult who fitted the descrip- 
tion given out. 

“Poor baby,” Sally put in. “Imagine 
how frightened we would be if we were 
kidnapped, as old as we are !”, Billy ex- 
claimed, his twelve years giving him a 
feeling of maturity. “And the Lindbergh 
child isn’t the only one that has been 
kidnapped,” he went on. “In New 
York City they do it all the time. Chil- 
dren playing in the park disappear and 
are never heard of again. They are just 
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gone forever. You know, it could hap- 
pen to us here! You can’t tell what 
might happen — somebody could come 
up here and ring the bell and when we 
opened the door, come in and get one of 
us, and that would be the last we’d see 
of whoever it was.” 

In the darkened room we all sat in 
stunned silence. With the vivid imag- 
inations of children, we were experi- 
encing in our own minds the terror and 
fear of what might some day happen to 
us. Fantastic, yes, but not to the mind 
of a child. Even the highly improbable 
idea of being kidnapped had for us a 
reality that could petrify. 

I remember I could hear the clock’s 
slow ticking as Billy kept on in a whis- 
per, less he be overheard by some evil 
being. “I saw a man hanging around 
this very apartment house this morning. 
He was a big Italian and he was carry- 
ing a huge white bag.” 

“What was the bag for, Billy?” 
quaked Philip. 

“To put people in !” Billy announced 
in an emphatic whisper. 

The tense quiet that followed this 
horrible suggestion was broken by the 
shrill peal of the bell. In the dark 
apartment it rang out while we sat with 
no thought of movement. 

“You go, Billy,” Sally suggested. 
“You’re the oldest.” 

Billy rose slowly — we listened to his 


reluctant progress down the hall, to his 
cautious opening of the door, to his hos- 
tile “yes.” And then the deafening 
slamming of the door. 

“It’s the man,” sputtered Billy. “It’s 
the man with the bag!” There was no 
exit to the apartment save by the front 
door. We were trapped ! But not for 
long. Before we could think of a way 
of escape Billy had raised the bedroom 
window and sailed out of it like a ship 
with a red sail. Such heroic action on 
his part prompted us to move, but the 
least we could do would be to hide! 
Like frightened rabbits, we scurried 
here and there. I ended up behind the 
living room sofa. 

The bell continued to ring, but after 
five minutes it stopped and we heard 
talking in the hall. By this time we had 
recovered our senses so we crept down 
the hall and opened the door to see what 
was going on. 

There stood Billy in red-faced em- 
barrassment, explaining why he thought 
the new laundry man was a kidnapper, 
while the janitor roared with laughter. 
It might have been funny to them and to 
our families when they heard about it, 
but it had been our hearts that had 
stopped with fright. We could not laugh 
about it then. To this day I can still 
recall the cold shivers of terror that ran 
up and down my spine. May I never 
experience them again. 


Somebody’s Boy 

By 

Mary Wallace Huskey 


T HE little boy was crying bitter- 
ly as he trudged slowly down 
the street. He looked forlorn 
and downhearted. A “passerbyer” won- 
dered what the trouble was. Maybe he 
had lost a favorite toy; maybe his big 
brother had teased him ; or maybe he 
had been punished for being naughty. 
One could only guess what the cause 
might be. 

The little blue denim suit was splashed 
with mud, and the tear-stained face was 
streaked with dirt. The corners of his 
mouth turned sadly down. His light 
brown hair was badly tousled, and his 
little left shoe was untied, with the shoe- 
string dangling sadly on the ground. 
The big blue eyes were swimming in 
tears, which two small hands wiped 
away. In one hand he clutched tightly 
a badly worn and very dirty white teddy 
bear. He looked friendless and com- 
pletely unhappy. 

He failed to notice the other children 
as they ran laughing by. The beautiful 
blue sky and bright sunlight were wasted 
on him. He lived completely in his sor- 
row as he plodded wearily along. 

His grimy hand wiped away the tears 


again and as his glance momentarily fell 
upon the hard sidewalk, he came slowly 
to a complete standstill. His eyes be- 
came fastened upon the ground and 
grew bigger and bigger as he gazed. His 
sobs stopped with a jerk of his whole 
body. He bent down and, glancing 
quickly around him, scooped from the 
ground a small object. As he did so, 
people passing by could see his expres- 
sion completely change. The tears no 
longer fell, and his china blue eyes be- 
gan to shine with happiness. The cor- 
ners of his mouth turned up into a beam- 
ing smile. His dropping shoulders 
straightened, and instead of plodding 
along, he now began to run quite gaily 
down the street. People stopped and 
smiled as he ran by because he looked 
so happy and gay. 

He stopped for nothing, but ran as 
fast as he could for a short distance until 
he came to a low brick building. He 
could be seen bounding in through the 
swinging door of the building. He 
opened his hand and showed the man 
the object he had found. Then, with 
pride in his happy voice, he said, 

“I’d like that red sucker, please.” 
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Fragments of Marble 

By 

Beulah Spain 


S LOWLY the door of the room 
i opened. As my eyes became ac- 
customed to the darkness, I could 
see what was within. Broken fragments 
of marble were scattered over the floor. 
I looked upon the pedestal and saw the 
remains of a small replica of The Athe- 
neum — The Atheneurn — for hundreds 
of years the symbol of Greece as a na- 
tion — beautiful, simple, the product of 
an unexcelled culture. Some harsh 
force had crushed the very soul of 
Greece — if a soul may be crushed. 

Beside the replica, on the floor, were 
a pair of gloves, barely recognizable be- 
cause they were dirty and torn. They 
had been flung upon the floor by some 
careless, daring person — trampled into 
the dirt. The small label upon them 
could scarcely be read — “Made in Aus- 
tria.” 

Dismayed by the mistreated objects, 
I looked to the other side of the room. 
A picture hung there on the dirty, col- 
ored wall — a picture of Notre Dame — 
cut through the center as though by 


some harsh sword. Could the cathedral 
represent religion? The picture was 
French. 

Beneath the picture, hanging from 
the table, was a Chinese scarf. It was 
a bright thing — green, yellow, red. I 
was glad to see an object of cheer in 
such a room of disorder and confusion. 
Then I looked more closely. Yes — 
stains of blood I saw. 

Confusion, jealously, anxiety, chaos, 
hatred — all in one room — all in one 
world. “Shame on us, Christian bro- 
thers. His Sign and Cross we bear. O, 
shame ! thrice shame upon us to keep on 
standing there.” 

The door is open — the room looks 
dark ; but look beyond that veil of dark- 
ness. Can you not see a light ? 

Mary Washington girls, you are out- 
side the door, on the threshold of an un- 
familiar world. You must go inside 
with the determination to put in the 
place of chaos, order ; of anxiety, peace ; 
and of hatred, love. Will you? 
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Pine Crossing 

By 

Billie Shugart 


P ERHAPS it is just as well that I 
should tell you of Pine Crossing. 
Maybe you, too, have had a Pine 
Crossing. 

It is a small nook deep in the forest, 
and I’m quite sure one would not think 
it at all pretty. There are no bright 
flowers growing there, and now the 
small brook that used to laugh on its 
merry way over the stones is silent and 
dry. The dust choked road that runs 
close by is not at all enticing. There is 
absolutely nothing that would attract 
one’s attention, but to me it is the most 
wonderful place on God’s good earth. 
Why? I will tell you. 

My father owns some five hundred 
acres of land near there. It is not a 
wide open, spacious area with rows of 
corn and grain growing abundantly. 
Oh, no, it is a land of many trees, dark 
gullies and ravines that cause me to ex- 
plore them. 

Despite the many warnings of an 
over-careful family regarding the ease 
with which I could get lost, I set out 
one afternoon to see what I could find. 
For hours I tramped along merrily, 
neither caring nor noticing how far I 
had gone. Quite suddenly, I realized 


that the evening shadows were growing 
and turning quickly, I headed in the op- 
posite direction, or did I? As quickly 
as I had started, I stopped, for I was 
right where I started, and muttering to 
myself, “How stupid!”, I went in the 
other direction. But much to my con- 
sternation, I now saw I had never been 
this way before so I retraced my steps. 
Stopping in a panicky moment, I looked 
toward the sky as for help. 

Tall and straight above me stood the 
most magnificent pine that a human per- 
son could ever hope to see. Alone it 
stood, as though it were the king of the 
forests. I fairly held my breath in awe 
of its loveliness. Who will believe me, 
but I distinctly saw it nod and heard it 
say, “This way,” as though it were 
thanking me for my unsaid praise. 

Then I plunged unmindfully through 
a briar thicket, and lo ! in front of me 
lay the dear old rusty road to home. I 
turned and waved to my noble pine and 
it seemed to nod back to me. To this 
day the Pine Crossing stands as a bea- 
con in my father’s woods. I often go 
back to admire that tall and magnificent 
guide. Won’t you come with me to 
see it some day? 
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War Bonds and Stamps 

By 

Nancy Duval 


Y OU ask what war is, my child. 
War is all the cruelty, terror, and 
hatred of man fighting for some- 
thing he believes in or is made to be- 
lieve in. War is killing, starving, and 
suffering. Perhaps some never realize 
what they are fighting for — they are 
just fighting — the everlasting lust for 
blood, while others are realizing the 
feelings in their hearts and are fighting 
for an ideal in which they believe. Others 
are fighting to protect their homes, fami- 
lies, and loved ones. 

War is not just horrible — “War is 
Hell” — the worst Hell on earth. 

Picture a young man about twenty- 
three. He is wearing a dirty, torn uni- 
form. It doesn’t matter what uniform 
it is — it’s a uniform. He was studying 
for the ministry when he was called to 
the colors. Plis whole body and soul 
hates this business of war. His heart 
goes out to every man, woman, and 
child. But he fights on — sometimes 
shuddering at the sights he sees, some- 
times shutting his eyes when he hears 
a bomb falling. 

What about the ideas of God ? Does 
He approve of war ? Who knows ? But 
He does believe in the things that are 
worth fighting for — for peace; for the 
equality of man, whether black, white, 
or yellow, Jew, Protestant, or Catholic ; 
for love of mankind. 

And picture a mother sitting upright 
in bed at two in the morning. She 


hears the whistle of a bomb — how near 
is it? — is my boy fighting in that bat- 
tle? — will he come back alive? Who 
knows the answer ? 

And now you ask why we have war. 
That can be partially answered by ask- 
ing you a question. Why do you always 
want what sister Jane has? The Ger- 
man officials are just the same as you — 
they want what they don’t have — the 
Japs are the same way. But you mustn’t 
hold it against all of the German people 
or all of the Japanese. They hate war 
as much as we — they are suffering just 
as we — perhaps much more. They are 
fighting because their leaders make them 
fight. 

Who knows what state the world will 
be in when this war is over ? Only God 
knows. There will be millions of peo- 
ple dead — millions injured, temporarily 
or permanently — there will be men and 
women without work — there will be 
children without food — the horrors of 
war will go on — the heartbreak — the 
loneliness — the broken homes. . . 

We must pass through a period of 
adjustment — everyone must. That is 
why you should be prepared to face the 
situation. 

Your Government — my Government 
— the Government of the United States 
is trying to prepare you for this time 
and at the same time help win the war. 
It urges you — not compels you as the 
governments of our enemies do — it 
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urges you to support the country which 
has given you a home, food, and your 
loved ones. It urges you to put at the 
top of your list one thing — something 


every American of every color and creed 
should own — “United States War 
Bonds and Stamps.” Won't you do 
your part towards winning this war ? 


An Open Letter to English Majors and 
Minors at Mary Washington 

Dear English Majors and Minors: 

Do you know a good thing when you see it ? Can you take ad- 
vantage of an opportunity when it is held out to you? Can you make 
something bigger and better out of the good at hand? You have 
elected to work hard at being an English Major or Minor — did you do 
it just for the grades or a future position ? Don't you realize that there 
is a lot of fun and recreation that goes with being an English Major or 
Minor at Mary Washington College? Opportunities lie before you 
in the form of the Modern Portias Club and The Epaulet. You may 
air your literary ideas orally in Modern Portias or you may write them 
in The Epaulet. These are not work if you are interested in English 
in its various forms — it's fun and it gives you and your major or 
minor prestige on this campus. Make something of your Modern Por- 
tias Club and The Epaulet and make something of yourself in the 
bargain. 

Yours truly, 

Lois Ellen Haines. 
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Late Roman Theater 

By 

Rosemary Fairbank 


Terence Maribus to Marcus Plantus : 

Greetings ! 

I am sending this letter by a trusted 
runner. I sincerely hope it finds you in 
good health and enjoying Southern 
Greece. The climate there should be 
agreeable at this time of the year. Rome 
is exceedingly warm, and the only pleas- 
ures we know are at the baths or the 
new theater. The “new theater.” I 
realize you can have no concept of all 
those words might mean. Truly, my 
friend, the glory of Rome itself is shown 
in this new theater. 

Shortly after your departure, our il- 
lustrious Emperor Tiberius decreed that 
a theater should be built that would ex- 
cell in grandeur any former theater ever 
built anywhere, and indeed it does. It 
is built rather on the order of the old- 
fashioned Greek theater. The seats, 
however, do not depend upon the slope 
of a hillside to give perspective ; but they 
are built up in tiers, mechanically pro- 
portionate. The permanent back drop 
for the stage is built as high as the high- 
est row of seats, giving the theater the 
look of a high marble wall on the outside. 

The seating capacity is tremendous, 
at least twice that of the Greek theaters. 
The people, filthy mob that they are, sit 
on the elevated seats, while we of the 
nobility claim our usual seat on what 


was termed the dancing circle in the an- 
cient theaters. 

There is much luxury in this modern 
theater. Air is fanned for the audience 
over huge cakes of ice. It is perfumed 
and soothing. The seats are cushioned 
and comfortable. We are sheltered from 
the rays of the sun by the canvas valer- 
ium stretched over our heads. 

I know of no words with which to 
describe to you the ornate beauty of the 
interior. You must see it for yourself. 
The screen that forms the background 
for the plays is wonderfully carved and 
colored. It contains, of course, the con- 
ventional five doors used for entrances 
and exits of the actors. 

They have ceased presenting Greek 
Tragedies and Atellan farces. Tiberius 
says that the Imperial Theater will be 
used for spectacular presentations only. 
Marcus, you cannot imagine how spec- 
tacular these performances are. Indeed, 
only yesterday the entire populace of 
a small village in Northern Greece was 
paraded across the stage ; the strongest 
men pulling a replica of their village 
square on wheels. It was magnificent ! 
The Etrucan dancers and singers are 
considered the best among the common 
people. For myself, I prefer a little 
Spartan maid who has been dancing for 
about two weeks. I intend to purchase 
her as a slave for my country villa. On 
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your return, my friend, we shall have a 
feast there ; and I can assure you of good 
entertainment at any rate. 

Oh, yes, the theater. Tiberius is 
sparing no expense to make it magnifi- 


cent. You must make an effort to cut 
your trip short. Next month are the 
gladiatorial contests. Farewell! May 
Apollo guide you ! 


When Music Heard 

By 

Lilyan M. Nelson 

When soft music heard has passed away — 
When beauty seen has gone from sight, 
Dear God, take then away your day 
And leave instead the night .... 

The night that has a million eyes, 

Yet not one so keen to see 
The hurt that deep within me lies 
Shall find release in immortality. 


Violins 

By 

Anne Green 

Something there is in violins that swells my heart, 
Leaves it in silver agony, as climbing high 
Across some gorgeous scale, they rend my soul apart. 
Leave my poor heart torn into yearning bits ! 

But, oh, the pain is sweet, a lovely ache 
That throbs for beauty till my broken soul 
Soars upward in the crying music’s wake 
And burst upon some vision of high thought. 


“ W ho Murdered the Duke of W indsor ?” 

By 

Esther Virginia Johnson 


O NE of the most important cases 
that a Sherlock Holmes ever 
had to puzzle over and solve 
was the murder of the Duke of Windsor. 
At least it was important to Lady Che- 
von, for the Duke of Windsor was the 
favorite in her household. The dreadful 
knowledge came to his friends when he 
was found in the blue drawing room ap- 
parently asleep on the most comfort- 
able sofa. When the call of the butler 
did not arouse the Duke of Windsor, the 
manservant became alarmed and im- 
mediately went to Lady Chevon to see 
if she could persuade that illustrious 
male to his dinner. 

The Lady gasped with horror as she 
realized that the Duke of Windsor 
would never again respond to entreaties. 
With the presence of mind that only a 
dignified matron could show at a time 
like this, Lady Chevon immediately sent 
for the house doctor and the coronor. 
The doctor officially pronounced the 
Duke of Windsor dead ; but more im- 
portant than this would be the report of 
the coronor, which would reveal the 
cause of the unexpected death. Until 
the autopsy was made and the report 
arrived, Lady Chevon busied herself 
making arrangements for the burial. 
She vowed that he would have a burial 
worthy of one of his title. 

After much anxious waiting, Lady 
Chevon finally received the shocking re- 


port from the coronor stating that the 
Duke of Windsor had died from poison. 

Immediately upon receiving this un- 
expected news, the Lady of the House 
ordered that no one leave or enter until 
further notice, and that all who had en- 
tered or left during the preceding day 
be named. Before you could turn 
around twice, a detective had entered the 
house and taken charge of everything. 
He soon had the case well in hand and 
the possible murderers had dwindled to 
two suspects. 

One of the two suspects was no other 
than Lord Chevon, head of the house, 
who, it was found, was jealous of his 
wife’s devotion to the Duke of Windsor. 

The other suspect could have been 
the person who fixed the meals for the 
Duke of Windsor, or someone in the 
kitchen wdio disliked him. It was 
learned that one Clara prepared all of 
his meals, as she knew his peculiarities 
in the way of foods. For instance, he 
liked, and would not eat his cereals 
without a tiny bit of powdered sugar. 

Upon investigation in the kitchen, 
what should be found on the cupboard 
shelf but a box of rat poison — ordinary 
rat poison, mind you — on the cupboard 
shelf in the kitchen of Lady Chevon. 
How did it get there? Who put it 
there ? Was it placed there on purpose ? 

To make the story short, a new maid 
had placed the offensive package on the 
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shelf. Clara, when preparing the cere- 
al for the Duke of Windsor, merely used 
a bit of it, supposing it to be powdered 
sugar. In fact, she was particularly 
pleased with her charge on that day, and 
gave him more powdered sugar than 
usual. 


At that fatal meal, when the Duke of 
Windsor showed signs of not eating his 
cereal, Lady Chevon herself insisted 
that he eat every bit of it. 

Thus, through a dreadful mistake, 
Lady Chevon's favorite poodle met his 
untimely death! 


Precipitation 

By 

Margaret Lam berth 

Rain, rain, everywhere ! 

Drops of water fill the air, 

Heavenly drops to earth come down, 
Watering the thirsty ground. 

It is almost fall of year 
Equinox we call it here, 

Not quite summer, not quite fall, 
Not quite either one at all ; 
Sometimes hot, sometimes cold, 

'Tis a mystery to behold, 

Night and day and noon and morn 
Bringing each some kind of storm. 
Thunder, lighting, windswept rain, 
Do the heavens e'er regain 
Any blessings from this rain ? 



We late were parted, you and I 
Because the seats were few, 

And the dingy old coach was filling fast — 

We got here early, too ! 

You with a soldier, I with a gob, 

In the coaches old and worn. 

Hear the wheels go round with a doleful throb, 
Like a soul to penance sworn. 

You get where you’re going these days, they say 
But, Genty, ain’t it a strain ? 

Me? I’m looking ahead to the happy day 
We “get going” on schedule again ! 


Old things are priceless in these days 
Of blaze oak veneering 
And water paint and paper hats 
And cheap organza sheering. 

Synthetic goods and sleazy clothes 
Have stolen all the market, 

And even if we had a car 
There’s no safe place to park it. 

So Pa and me just stays at home 
Not worried much by debts. 

And sometimes we just sets and thinks, 
And sometimes we just sets. 




By 


Sallie Roller 
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